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Sepulchre. The West was profoundly shocked but was not
stirred to action; and the damage was soon made good by
the Moslems themselves. The chief consequence of the out-
rage was that the Eastern Emperors now, by treaty with the
Fatimites, became the protectors of the Holy Places. The
ill feeling between East and West, especially after the Schism
of 1054, affected the security of the pilgrim routes. Pilgrim-
ages continued but were more hazardous and had to be under-
taken in large armed bands ; we read of one such host, led
by bishop Gunther of Bamberg and including the archbishop
of Mayence and other prelates, which was stated to have
numbered l^OOO.1 At any rate, with the Fatimites in posses-
sion, the Holy Places were under Christian care and access
to them was possible. When the Seljuks captured Jerusalem
in 1071, the Christian protectorate came to an end and the
roads to Jerusalem were barred to pilgrims. Pilgrims had
been armed as a defensive measure. The Crusade was a
pilgrimage but with an offensive purpose; it was launched
to reopen the way to Jerusalem and to restore the Holy
Places to Western Christians.

But for the Seljuk conquests, then, the Crusade would Material
not have come into being. Yet there would anyhow have mteresfcs
been a movement eastward of those powers who had driven
the Moslems from western soil and western seas. Genoa
and Pisa, after the capture of Mahdiyah in 1087, were eager
to establish trading posts on the shores of the eastern Mediter-
ranean and, though acting no longer in concert but in bitter
rivalry, welcomed the conquest of Palestine and Syria.2 The
Normans, who had expelled Greeks as well as Moslems, had
already attempted an offensive against the Greeks and were
only too ready to join an offensive against the Moslems.
Their leader was Bohemond, who had played a large part in
the invasion of Greece, and he and his nephew Tancred were
both eager to carve out principalities for themselves in the
East. This was a feature of the First Crusade that went

1 Medieval writers, when they wished to express a large number, invariably
spoke in tens of thousands, just as children to-day talk in millions. This
particularly applies to the Crusades, The figures given of the crusaders
and the enemies they encountered are merely fanciful, and always hopelessly
exaggerated ; no attempt at exact figures is ever possible.

8 Venice, whose trade lay through Constantinople, was later in entering
into this competition, and played only a minor part in the First Crusade.